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GREENWICH TIME. 


Ir we examine the time-books of our trunk rail- 
ways, we shall find in some of them a distinct 
statement that Greenwich time is kept ‘on this 
railway and all its branches ;’ in others, in which 
no similar notice occurs, the same rule is by 
universal consent followed: indeed, if uniform 
time were not thus kept, it would be an extremely 
difficult task to regulate safely the great number of 
trains which daily travel with varying speed over 
many of our principal lines, some of which must 
wait at definite points, whilst others, which run 
quicker, pass. With uniform time, indeed, the 
safe working of our crowded lines is a problem 
sufficiently difficult, and we can hardly conceive 
how much these difficulties would be increased 
were we to revert to the system of our forefathers, 
in which each place kept its own local time. 
Bradshaw is already confusion to many, but Brad- 
shaw with local time would be inexplicable to all. 
But the reader may ask, what is ‘Greenwich 
time?’ and what ‘local time?’ and why does 
Greenwich time possess such peculiar value over 
that of any other place as to cause it to be, so to 
say, at a premium? And what is ‘mean time?’ 
These matters we will endeavour simply to explain. 
The sun, as everybody knows, determines what 
we call day and night, on account of the alter- 
nate light and darkness; the daily return of the 
sun is therefore used as our ordinary measure of 
time. Two kinds of solar time are of necessity 
employed—true solar time and mean solar time. 
But why two kinds of solar time? Because true 
solar time cannot be conveniently used in practice, 
as we will explain. We must premise that true 
solar time at any place is such as is furnished by a 
sun-dial ; or more accurately, at noon, by noting 
when the shadow of a perpendicular line or rod 
falls due south (the true north and south line being 
supposed to be known), that instant being noon— 
true solar time. Now, let a clock at any place be 
set with the sun on, say April 15. Suppose the 
clock to go uniformly and accurately for a year, 
then about the same day of the year following, the 


clock and sun will again be together. But will 
they have been together throughout the intervening 
year? Only on three occasions—about June 14, 
August 31, and December 24. At all other times, 
the sun will have been either somewhat before or 
somewhat behind the clock, the greatest deviations 
being fourteen and a half minutes in February, and 
a little more than sixteen minutes in November; 
the sun being after the clock at the former time, 
and before it at the latter time. The difference is 
caused by inequality in the motion of the sun.* 
That old Sol is unsteady in his course, may be new 
to some persons; but so it is; and as it would 
be extremely inconvenient to make our clocks keep 
with the sun throughout the year, and as the ine- 
qualities are comparatively small, we, in practice, 
neglect them altogether; and thus comes mean 
solar time, or mean time, that used in the daily 
business of life, as distinguished from true solar 
time, which agrees with mean or clock time only 
on four days of the year, at the times previously 
mentioned. The difference between the two for 
each day is generally given in all almanacs of 
repute, in a column usually headed ‘ Clock before 
the Sun,’ or ‘ Clock after the Sun, as the case may 
be. Ingenious men have in ages past constructed 
clocks, styled ‘ equation clocks,’ to keep time with 
the sun ; but they can be considered as little more 
than curiosities, and not likely ever to come into 
general use, could they be made ever so perfect. 
We have now to consider the distinction between 
Greenwich time and local time. The sun, as any one 
can see, travels through the sky from east to west. 
Evidently, therefore, to all places situated on a sup- 
posed north and south line, it will be noon, or one 


* Strictly speaking, we should say motion of the earth, 
but it is convenient to speak of it as motion of the sun, 
just in the same way as when travelling on a railway, we 
say (erroneously), how quickly this or that object flies 
past, when it is ourself that is in motion. We may take 
the advantage of a note further to explain that the 
inequality spoken of is due to two causes: one is the 
varying motion of the earth in its orbit round the sun; 
the other, the inclination of the axis on which the earth 
turns to the same orbit. 
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o'clock, or two o’clock, &c. at the same instant. 
Thus, when it is noon at Greenwich, it is also noon 
at all places directly north or directly south of 
Greenwich ; and similarly for other hours ; or, in 
other words, the local time at all such places will 
be the same as Greenwich time. And manifestly, 
as the sun comes from the east, it will be noon at 
all places east of our imagi north and south 
line, before it is noon at Greenwich ; correspond- 
ingly, at all places to the west of the same line it 
will be noon after it is noon at Greenwich ; that 
is to say, local time precedes Greenwich time for all 
places to the east, and follows Greenwich time for 
all places to the west. The greater the distance of 
the place from Greenwich, east or west, the greater 
will be the interval by which the local time will 
precede or follow that of Greenwich. Places due 
north or south of each other have the same local 
time ; thus, Liverpool local time is the same as 
Newport (Mon.) local time, both following Green- 
wich by twelve minutes. The distinction between 
local time and Greenwich time enables us to explain 
also the term longitude. The difference of longi- 
tude between any two places is merely the differ- 
ence of their local times, and the longitude of any 
— is thus its difference in time from some point 

ed on as standard. The selection of a place of 
reference is altogether arbitrary, and in each coun- 
try the capital city is usually adopted. The English 
count from Greenwich, the French use Paris, and 
similarly in other countries. Thus, we see that 
Greenwich having long been the point from which 


longitudes were counted by the English, Greenwich | be 


time naturally came to be that universally adopted 
when the necessity for uniform time arose. 

Before the introduction of railways, every town 
and village in the kingdom kept its own local 
time. Any person travelling in those days east- 
ward or westward through the country, and carry- 
ing 8 good watch, would find it gradually vary more 

more from the time shewn by the clocks in 
the districts through which he passed ; and this 
phical difference, combined with the real 
errors of the clocks, which were often extravagant, 
caused a state of things such as we could not toler- 
ate now. On the establishment of railways, any 
attempt to work them by local time could only lead 
to complication, for in running from London 
to Bristol there would be a difference of ten min- 
utes. Greenwich time was therefore employed, 
and gradually towns in the vicinity of railways also 
adopted Greenwich time, although at some places 
the ‘innovation’ was for a considerable 
At last, however, the use of Greenwich 

time came to be universal. In Ireland, Dublin 
time is employed. This makes a discordance 
between English and Irish time (English being 
earlier than Irish by twenty-five minutes). Travel- 
m Ireland should bear this in mind : 
d the difference is of less conse- 


try, and especially of an island, forms a convenient 
margin at which to take a new standard, as uniform 
time could not be used with advantage over a very 
large tract of country, at least not if the country 
extended a considerable distance eastward and 

the relation 
hour by the day 


westward, because in distant 
between hour by the clock 


would be partially destroyed. A small neguiiy 
does really exist a England on account of usin 
Greenwich time, but it is trifling, and no peactienl 
inconvenience ensues. 

Having explained the distinction between true 
solar time and mean solar time or mean time, at 
any one place, and also the distinction between 
Greenwich mean time or Greenwich time and local 
time, we will now consider how, principally, the 
clocks on railways are kept right. Let us mention 
here that Greenwich mean solar time, Greenwich 
mean time, Greenwich time, and (in England) rail- 
way time, are synonymous terms. Now, time is 
most regularly obtained in fixed 
astronomical observatories. The standard points 
of reference to an astronomer are the fixed stars, as 
the positions of the principal stars are well known. 
The time of being due south, or, as it is called, the 
‘time of southing, of any one of them, bei 
observed by the ‘ transit instrument,’ the difference 
between the observed time and the time given in 
the Nautical Almanac is the error of the astrono- 
mer’s clock. The clock used for such observations 
is a sidereal clock, one that keeps time with the 
stars, the length of the star or sidereal day being dif- 
ferent from (and shorter than) that of the solar day.* 
The error of the sidereal clock being thus found, 
it is mere matter of calculation (by the same indis- 
pensable aid, the ever-necessary Nautical Almanac) 
to ascertain the error of the mean-time clock. The 
astronomer being compelled to obtain correct time 
at every opportunity, for his own use, in order to 
able to record with accuracy the instant at 
which any phenomenon that he may observe takes 
place, nothing is more natural than that he should 
willingly dispense to the public, for their benefit, 
that which he must, so to say, keep on hand. 
connecting any such observatory to the electric 
telegraph system, this can be done to any extent. 
The observatories which have given greatest facili- 
ties in this way are, so far as we know, those of 
Greenwich and Liverpool in England, and Edin- 
burgh and G w in Scotland. 

e distribution of time from Greenwich is very 
extensive. There is in the observatory at that 
place a clock which is kept shewing exact Green- 
wich time, and this clock once each hour automati- 
cally indicates the time by telegraph to various 
points in London. One place at which time is 
thus received is the principal office of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company ; and in 
their office is a time-distributing apparatus, or 
‘ chronopher, the function of which is to distribute 
in many directions the signals received from Green- 
wich. A grand distribution is made at 10 am. 
every day. The instrument so alters the connec- 
tions of a great number of provincial wires used 
in the ordinary telegraphic work, that the Green- 
wich signal at that hour causes signals instanta- 
neously to pass out on all these wires, indicating 
the time simultaneously at places north, south, 
east, and west, to the extreme ends of the kingdom, 
All this is done certainly and promptly, entirel 
by automatic means. In this way, on rail- 
ways and in distant parts of the country become 


in its orbit 
of the 


quence, as the only inconvenience would be, that 
in carrying English time we should be always too 
soon. Inthe same a> crossing the Channel, 
French time (that is, Paris time) is nine minutes 
later than English time. The boundary of acoun- 

* On account of the advance daily made by the earth 

en the sun, and the great distance of the 

stars as compared with the distance of the 

sun, it takes a longer time for an int on the earth’s 

surface to turn (by the motion of the earth on its axis) 

from the sun again to the sun, than it does to turn from 

any given star again to the same star. 
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regulated, the town and vi clocks being in 
their turn rectified by the neighbouring railway 
clocks. 
yo played by the observatories of Liver- 
1, Edinburgh, and Glasgow in the work of time- 
Fistribution, iffers from that in operation at 
Greenwich, the _— furnished by the observa- 
tories at those places being used principally for 
the control of clocks in the neighbouring districts. 
— time is of ee just 
say that, su at Edin , Edin time 
been found. b observation, the 
known difference between Edinburgh and Green- 
wich time is then allowed for, and the Greenwich 
= so found is that — to the — Now, 
ore making special reference to what is doing in 
the way of controlling clocks in the places men- 
tioned, we will speak further of the plan itself, as it 
is one likely to be of very considerable use, and well 
deserves to be generally known. Some years ago, 
when galvanism first began to be of practical use 
to mankind, ingenious mechanicians invented 
for working clocks by use of this power 
one, doing away with the customary weight or 
ing. We may instance the clocks of Bain and 
Wheatstone as among the earliest contrivances of 
this kind. Such clocks required only a simple 
train of wheels; they did not want winding up, 
and would go as long as the galvanic battery 
endured. It began to be supposed that a t 
advance had been made. In course of time, how- 
ever, it was by universal consent allowed, that to 
depend entirely upon galvanic power was an unne- 
refinement at the best, if not indeed a mis- 
take ; the disadvantages (which need not be entered 
into here) outweighed the advantages, and galvanic 
clocks came into bad repute. The most valuable 
horological use of the power had not then been 
discovered—that of using it as an auciliary only. 
But plans for its employment in this way began to 
be proposed, the most notably successful being one 
— by a Mr R. L. Jones about ten years ago. 
t consists as follows: Taking an ordinary wind-up 
clock, with seconds pendulum, the bob of the pen- 
dulum is removed, and a galvanic coil substituted. 
The coil is similar to a bobbin or reel of cotton, 
ss the cotton to represent copper-wire, insu- 
, 80 that the successive turns of the wire shall 
not touch each other: the coil is fixed with the 
hollow horizontal. Now, if we set the clock going, 
it will still accumulate error as before. But let it 
be placed in telegraphic connection with some 
distant clock from which a galvanic current is 
received at each second of time, so that the current 
received shall circulate through the wire of the 
coil, Whilst the current is passing, and no longer, 
the coil possesses magnetic properties, and such 
action is produced between it and a permanent steel 
et fixed to the clock-case, and on to which the 
hollow of the coil swings at each vibration, that 
whether the clock be inclined to lose or gain on the 
standard clock, it oe the magnetic action, be 
either accelerated or retarded as necessary, and main- 
tained in perfect harmony with the standard clock, 
which has, so to say, merely to guide it, just as a 
man may steer, though he does not propel, a large 
= e first public application of the plan was 
e in the year 1857 to the clock of the town- 
hall, Liverpool, which was ada for control, 
and connected a clock 
Observatory. It previo ca t 
inconvenience by its irregular 


formance; but 


since the commencement of the new system, the 
Liverpool merchants have had the satisfaction of 
ssessing a clock, the first blow of the hammer of 
which, at each hour, is true to a second of time. 
The system has been extended in Liverpool, and 
since adopted both in ce and Glasgow. At 
the latter place, it has been taken up in a remark- 
able manner. Not only are three large public 
clocks (including the clock of St George’s Church) 
controlled from a standard clock in the Glasgow 
Observatory, but also numerous smaller clocks, 
shewi to — and situated 
parts of the city ; and the system is to be exten 
or perhaps now is extended, to the Clyde, for the 
benefit of the shipping. 

At Edinburgh, the plan is used for a novel 

a Some years ago, the citizens of Edin- 
urgh determined to establish a gun which 
should be fired every day at the instant of one 
o'clock Greenwich time. Now, close to the gun 
(which is at the Castle), there is placed a clock, 
which discharges the by releasing, at the 
roper instant, a weight,’ which acts upon the 
riction-fuse of the’ This clock must evidently 
be kept right, and this is done by the plan of 
which we have spoken. The clock is controlled 
by another placed within the Edinburgh Observa- 
tory, and the daily firing takes = with the 
certainty and 2 e citizens of 
inburgh may congratulate themselves on having 
led the way in the establishment of so useful a 
ublic monitor, for, as connected with the sub- 
ject, we may further mention that time have 
since been set at Newcastle and. Shields. 
These guns are by galvanic current from 
the observatory at Greenwich: the fuse here 
employed is a chemical fuse ; that is to say, it is 
one ignited by the _— current, and it acts 
rapidly and well. e reports of the tim 
may be heard a considerable distance. To take 
time from them with accuracy, however, it is 
necessary to allow four and a seconds for each 
mile the observer is distant from the gun, on 
account of the time taken by sound to travel the 
intervenin . And similarly for any sound 
ignal. the flash of the gun can be seen, no 
owance is necessary, as light travels through 
any such distance in an infinitesimally small 
fraction of a second. Perhaps the following 
anecdote concerning the Newcastle may be 
new to some readers. One day, a -miner from 
some distant part of Durham, who had never 
heard of such things as tim Sa 
across Newcastle Bridge, when he was ed by 
the sudden roar of the gun just above him. 
Amazed, he asked a passenger ‘what that was, 
who replied that it was ‘one o'clock.’ ‘One 
o'clock !’ exclaimed the miner: ‘I’m very glad 
I was not here at twelve.’ 

It is impossible to overrate the adv: of a 
reliable knowledge of exact time in great 
centres of industry ; and yet, although time 
daily through London to any 4 parts of the 
country, the people of London have (with one 
exception) few clocks on which they can implicitly 
rely. The exception—and a notable one—is the 
Great Clock in the New Palace at Westminster; 
for although so costly a production, it turns out, 
as respects performance, to be perhaps the finest 
clock of the kind in the world. In the controlled 
clocks of which we have spoken, nothing depends 
on the goodness or badness of the clocks themselves, 
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as they are kept accurately to time by the guid- 
ing power of the respective observatory clocks. 
But the Westminster clock is not controlled by 
any other, and has thus to depend on its own 
merits. Telegraphic communication with Green- 
wich exists for the purpose of enabling the clock 
to report automatically its state every day to the 
Astronomer-royal ; the Greenwich record, there- 
fore, demonstrates the goodness of the machine. 
It is not allowed to deviate more than two seconds 
from true time, and we are told in one of the 
Astronomer-royal’s Reports, that ‘the rate- of the 
clock may be considered certain to much less than 
one second per week.’ When we consider what is 
the duration of a second of time, and that such a 
large machine* is able to perform for a week 
within that limit, we may well marvel at the 
result, proving as it does the advance made in 
horological art. The people of London admit the 
oodness of the sania and at the clubs, &c. 

Yestminster time is now, by universal consent, 
adopted as the representative of Greenwich. But 
this is not sufficient for all London, and it is to 
be regretted that what has been done in some of 
our northern cities does not incite the citizens of 
London to follow so good an example, one, indeed, 
which might be also imitated with advantage in 
many of our large towns. 

To railways, and their attendant telegraphs, is 
the improvement so far made in the system of 
time-keeping in the kingdom due. Wheresoever 
they penetrate, correct time should be easily 
attainable; and in our days, when we live so 
fast, and can scarcely stem the current of our 
daily work, an exact knowledge and an economical 
use of so important an element is not to be 
disputed. We trust, therefore, that our endeavour 
to shew, in a familiar way, what has so far been 
accomplished, will be acceptable to our readers, if 
only as illustrating the benefit arising from co- 
operation. The astronomer, possessing a know- 
ledge of that which is so useful to mankind, has 
not the means of promulgating that knowledge. 
The electrician, on the other hand, cannot vie with 
the astronomer in his vocation, but possesses facili- 
ties for disseminating that knowledge to the world ; 
and by mutual good-will mainly do the systems 
which we have described exist. May such com- 
binations ever continue to flourish and extend! 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XIII.—THE BLACKCAP IS PAID OFF. 


THERE was deep truth underlying that bold 
om, by which the heathen poets of old, 
Scandinavian and Goth no less than Greek and 
Roman, described the wondrous way in which the 
web of human destinies is woven on the Loom of 
Fate. We need not believe either in Valkyr or in 
Parce, in Lachesis or in Skogula, to feel the force 
of the grand myth, and the lesson which it imparts. 
Still, the mystic distaff whirls, heavy with flax 
fibres, still the threads when spun are woven into 
warp and woof by the fast-flying shuttle, and still 

*The clock-frame, carrying the various trains of 
‘wheels, &c. is 15} feet long, and 4 feet 7 inches wide ; 
the pendulum, which makes one vibration in two seconds, 
weighs between 6 and 7 hundredweight; the dials, of 
which there are four, and which‘are illuminated at night, 
are each 22} feet in diameter; and it is a day’s work for 
a man to wind the clock up, etiaienienras 


the fabric grows, and the shears resound, and our 
lives are measured and meted till it comes to our 
turn for the touch of the resistless steel. 

To the imagination of a modern, at least, the 
most remarkable feature of the arrangement is the 
immense variety of the sources whence are drawn 
the materials for the Great Web. Threads the 
most unlike, the furthest apart, are caught up, spun, 
and twined, and crossed, and knit up into the giant 
fabric. Existences that would seem to have nothing 
in common, yet prove, on a close inspection, to 
have been joined to one another by the viewless 
but unbroken chain of cause and effect. There 
lives no creature of whom we can say with truth, 
that with him or her we can by no possibility have 
to do, that by no indirect agency can he or she 
influence us for weal or woe. There are bonds and 
links between all human actions, and all human 
destinies. 

At much the same hour at which William 
Morgan, Esquire, of Cramlingham and Stoneham, 
and many a fair Hall besides, alighted from the 
railway carriage upon the platform at Bridchester, 
that cathedral city of Oakshire where his canvassing 
was to begin, and where the obsequious Mr Sharples 
was ready to receive his paymaster, a homeward- 
bound Australian clipper came to her moorings in 
the Thames. The steam-tug that had towed her 
from Gravesend, past the endless-seeming reaches 
of the river, with its flat shores, and green marsh- 
meadows, and Dutch-looking wind-mills, had gone 
puffing off, its task at an end. The ship lay at 
anchor in the Pool, amid a crowd of vessels, her- 
self towering, with her tall spires, above the forest 
of masts surrounding her. 

It was early in the afternoon as yet, for the day- 
light comes early and lingers long in July. William 
Morgan had left Shellton-on-Sea by the first quick 
train, while the very first rays of the rising sun had 
shone upon the turbid water frothing away from 
under the bows of the tall ship, and the splashing 
paddles of the pigmy steamer that was dragging her 
up-stream. There was plenty of light as yet, and 
the passengers and the crew, and the captain and 
mates too, not impossibly, were as eager to touch 
the hard firm a those who have sailed from 
the antipodes have a right to be. It was of no use 
to suggest to the landsmen that they had better 
spend another night quietly on board, so as to have 
a whole day before them when they should quit the 
vessel, It was of as little use to advise the fore- 
castle Jacks to stay and earn extra pay by helping 
to unload the ship; the sailors were wild for the 
shore and their liberty, hungering and thirsting, too 
many of them, poor fellows, to spend their wages in 
a short week’s folly and frenzy among the water-side 
— and dancing-rooms. Every one was for the 
shore. 

It was the passengers’ turn first ; and when they 
and their effects had gone off in boats, the crew, 
with their chests, and bags, and bundles, and many 
of the men carrying a cage of outlandish Australian 
birds, a cockatoo tied to a perch, or some other 
marketable pet from the other side of the world, 
came tumbling up, and went ashore too. The ship 
was left in charge of the second-mate, the 
apprentices, and one lame old mariner who had seen 
enough of the world and its vanities to prefer earn- 


_ ing wages as a shipkeeper in port, to sowing hard- 


won money broadcast among the harpies that prey 


, on sailors. But, according to articles, the voyage 


was over; the anchor was down; the men were 
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free, and the captain was to meet them by appoint- 
ment at the shipping-office, to pay them their due. 

A curious scene it was, the door of that shipping- 
office, around which the freshly landed seamen 
lounged, waiting their turn to be called in. Within, 
the merchant-captain, the clerks, and one of the 
partners in the firm that owned the ship, were busy 
with gold and silver, ink and papers, and ledgers and 
log-book, checking off the wages due. There was 
some little argument now and then between payer 
and payee, on account of stoppages for purser’s 
clothes supplied on the voyage, or for advances 
made in Australia, but on the whole all went 
smoothly. The men took their money, accompanied 
in some cases—not all, by any means—by a kind 
word or two from their late commander, and went 
their way. It was outside the office, however, that 
the student of life would have seen something to 
interest him, rather than inside it, where the dull 
routine of business was carried on. 

The Blackeap was a good ship; her skipper, 
Captain Bartletop, was a worthy man enough, strict 
but just ; and the owners, Millidge Brothers, bore 
a high name in the trade. They neither stinted 
the ship’s supply of boats and stores, of lime- 
juice and provisions, nor deceived the steerage 
passengers by false promises of accommodation 
never to be afforded ; nor kept their seamen wait- 
ing for their wages, and living meanwhile on the 

roceeds of tickets discounted by the greedy crimps. 
heir rule was to give fair wage for honest work, 
and their accounts were balanced as soon as the 
ship came into harbour. 
he group, then, waiting at the door of the 
office had none of those sad characteristics that are 
too often to be seen at the water-side. There were 
no miserable wretches, too weak to stand, living 
skeletons, scurvy-gnawed, bloodless, carried ashore 
like so many bales, to die in the Dreadnought 
hospital-ship. There was no starved and beaten 
apprentice to shew his scars and hollow cheeks in 
a police-court, no black steward or Spanish sailor 
to scandalise the readers of newspapers by a tale of 
long-continued tortures and indignities carried on 
with devilish ingenuity under the hot tropic sun, 
such as sometimes sickens us. There was no 
sullen undercurrent of muttering among the men 
concerning some shipmate foully done to death 
in far-off seas, murdered, as it were, by inches, 
and whose blood cried for vengeance, not always 
successfully, to the dull ears of human justice. 

A healthy, sunburned gang were the hands of 
the Blackcap, in their summer frocks or jackets of 
duck or flannel, with cabbage-palm hats on their 
heads, or handkerchiefs knotted around their 
brown foreheads ; but they were of all sorts and 
sizes, as the crews of our merchant marine usually 
are in these days. There were fine stalwart A.B.s, 
with large whiskers, open faces, and curly hair, 
the typical sailor, picturesque and superb, but these 
were few; the rest were foreigners, boys, lands- 
men, and ‘ordinary’ seamen, the sweepings of a 
port under the Southern Cross. Natural! , around 
this group roved the parasites that live upon the 
earnings of sailors, hungry for plunder—crimps, 
touts, and Jew-dealers in all commodities, keepers 
of boarding-houses, skittle-sharpers, and not a few 
bold-eyed women, clamorously intent on welcoming 
an old acquaintance to his native shores, and by no 
means disinclined to begin a sudden friendship 
with a new one. Offers of all sorts of civilities, 
from a glass of grog for luck, to an advantageous 


barter for preternaturally cheap watches and gold 
chains, came raining on the new-comers, oa in 
many cases the land-sharks secured their victims. 

Not in one case, however, and this was the more 
notable because the man I speak of was left nearl 
to the last awaiting his tura to be paid. A per 
some, shapely young fellow of eight or nine and 
twenty, or thereabouts, not very tall, but with a 
figure that combined strength and activity in a 
remarkable degree. He had a clear dark skin like 
that of a Spaniard; but his brown hair, curling 
naturally, was of the rich light shade almost 
peculiar to the British Isles, and the tune he was 
whistling was British too. ‘ 

A salt-water dandy, evidently, was this young 
sailor, and one of those born artists in dandyism 
who can produce an effect with very indifferent 
materials. He wore the coarse slop-shop jacket 
and clean duck trousers with a jaunty air that 
none of his shipmates could attain to ; the red silk 
handkerchief around his neck was fully ad- 
justed ; the broad falling collar of his blue seaman’s 
shirt was fastened at the throat by a brooch of pink 
coral ; and the em mg hat rested lightly on 
his brown curls. There was a saucy smartness 
about the man, a brisk restlessness, too, which he 
evinced by his frequent change of posture, no less 
than by the quick, piercing glances which he threw 
around him at intervals. His was manifestly one 
of those enviable constitutions which possess a 
superabundance of vitality, and whose health and 
strength create a positive need for energetic em- 
ployment of some sort. There he waiting, 
apparently careless of the curiosity which he 
excited among the interested throng of miscel- 
laneous hangers-on upon seafaring men. Susan 
from Wapping, and likewise Sall, in vain claimed 
him as a friend of former times, under the hypo- 
thetical names of Jack and Tom. They might as 
well have ogled St Senanus himself. So with the 
Jews, the touts, the crimps, the jovial, open-hearted 
skittle-sharpers, who hailed him as ‘shipmet, 
‘noble captain, and so forth, and were anxious to 
drink with him, and to pay for the privilege. None 
of these bloodsuckers could make anything of this 
stoic of the forecastle. 

‘Richard Peters, ordinary seaman—step this 
way!’ Then, indeed, he started, and asking the 
two remaining men to ‘keep an eye on his traps,’ 
he went in after the clerk who had called him 
name, and the office-door closed upon him. There, 
within the counting-house, he found his captain, 
and young Mr Millidge the owner, and three or 
four subordinates, awaiting him.—‘ Here, Peters, is 
your money. You have earned it well, which is 
more than I can say of some of our hard i 
Cast your eye over the —— here, and see that all 
is ri ht. ies is the advance-ticket for the slops 
you served out to you—and here is the receipt 
you must sign—and here is the balance due.’ 

Thus spoke Captain Bartletop, with a hearty 
voice and a kind look. Ric Peters made his 
bow of recognition for this civil greeting, and then 
picked up the paper, and glanced at its contents, 
off his ca - at on coming in, an 
had a of his sunburned 

A bold, pleasant face : broad, low brow, squafely 
cut ; cheek-bones rather high ; eyes of the darkest 
gray, very bright, but not large, and too restless 
perhaps ; but then such a firm mouth, that contained 
a fine set of strong white teeth, and could smile 


| 
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agreeably enough. Large features, not regular, but 
fit to charm eye; and a very marked 
ression of audacious, but not ill-natured self- 
~ om The face of a man very powerful for 
2 oat And the form matched the face. 
broad chest and the supple strength of the 
limbs were such as would have done credit to an 
athlete of old days. Even the muscular right 
hand, with its strong wrist stained blue by intricate 
tattooing of mermaids, anchors, and true lovers’ 
knots, indelibly done in gunpowder, was a model 
Millage mudged the th his elbo 

Mr Millidge nu the captain with hi W. 
and as the ior laid down the paper and took the 
~ Bartletop spoke: ‘All right, 

ters 2” 

‘ All right, sir,’ said the addressed, as he 
wrote hie in bold black characters—not a 
running- however, one in whi 
letters slope backwards 

‘Not much coming to you, considering 
what a good sailor you Pape remarked the 


i ; ‘but that’s your t, my lad, not mine.’ 
‘ did you ship as an ordinary seaman, when 
you might have signed articles as a prime A.B., 
and got able seaman’s wages, Peters ?’ 

The man looked up laughingly; one of those 
curious laughs it was which are impudent but yet 
not offensive. ‘I was bashful, perhaps, sir. My hand 
was out, too, and for ht I knew, I might not 
have proved worth my salt. It was so long, you 
see, sir, since I had handled a rope, I half thought 
I should turn jout a landlubber,’ said Mr Richard 
Peters, respectfully easy of bearing. 

‘Yet you are brown as a berry, my man—hands 
well tanned, too. Been at the gold, I suppose, 
and not lucky?’ asked the shipowner. 

‘Not very lucky, sir. Never was but once, was 
Captain Bartletop, afte changing glan 

tain etop, after ex ces 

with his principal, spoke out very kindly cal at 
some length. What he wanted was, not to lose 
this sailor—to whom he he had 
taken a liking—al er from the fore- 
castle of fre Blackea and the employ of Millidge 
Brothers. He roundly affirmed that he had never 
had a better hand on board his ship; that if 
Peters liked to ship for the next outward voyage, 
he should be rated as an able seaman of the first 
class; and if he conducted himself as he had 
hitherto done, would ask the owners’ permission 
to make him third-mate. ‘I don’t want you to 
bind yourself in a moment,’ said the merchant- 
captain in conclusion : ‘ have your run ashore, and 
your spree, if you are not too shrewd to fling away 
—_ money like the rest of our poor harebrained 
ows, come batk in a month to sign articles 
here. You must have been respectably brought 
i sht to a betterin 
in life. I speak for your my man. 

The sailor hesitated, then he oa the hemn in 
his pote, and picked up his hat. ‘Many thanks, 
sit,’ he said, ‘for a very kind offer; and if I go to 
sea again before the mast, I’d never ask a better 
captain or a better ship. But mater I may not 

to sea—anyway, as a seaman. I do sign 
articles for a long voyage, I promise to come here 
first, and ask if Captain etop wants me.—And 
now, gentlemen, with thanks for all kindness.’ 
He made a <a bow, an especial duck of his 
handsome curly towards the captain, and in 
an instant he was gone. ing hands with hi 


two remaining shipmates, he took up his effects, 
ry—he ad 20 sea-chest, 
ut only a and a bundle—and roughly pushing 
his way through the lingering touts no 4 disre- 
putable idlers, walked briskly off to a broader 
thoroughfare, where he found an empty cab, hailed 
~ "pean it, bag, bundle, and all, was driven 


Captain Bartletop, rather crestfallen, remained 
to talk with Mr Millidge. “I’m disa pointed, sir. 


I thought I had more influence with the man than 
that, Mr James.’ 

Young Mr Millidge made answer to the captain. 
‘Never mind, top—never mind. As good 


fish in the sea, I should say, as ever came out of it. 
A fine I looks of the obsti- 
nate young dog enough.’ 

Just then, quiet and unobtrusive as usual, 
dropped in a detective. He had heard of the Black- 
cap's safe arrival and rapid voyage. He came to 


wish his old acquaintance, Captain Bartletop, good- 


There was, he remarked, a party expected 
home from Australia, a young man, con- 
victed at the Central Criminal Court, and whose 


pec There 
were great guns at the Colonial Office—and here 
the sergeant of detectives looked mysterious—who 
were anxious lest a particular transport should 
return from the southern hemisphere to the 
northern. It was almost a government matter 
the order jh ge the escape of James Sark. 
Very y and very frankly, the shipowner 
and the captain of the clipper produced the papers 
of the . There was the list of passengers. 
There, if it would do the sergeant any good to see 
it, was the list of the crew. There was no young 
married couple among the passengers, first-cabin, 
intermediate, or steerage, who, either on paper or 
by verbal description, realised the ceman’s 
ideal portraiture of Mr and Mrs Sark. There was 
but one young woman—young women do not very 


often come back from Australia—one, a widow, 
young, dark, -looking, melancholy, respectable 
—a W No one e 


‘ We shan’t trouble Mrs Walsh !’ said the good- 
natured detective, rubbing his stout sleek hands 
together ; ‘ we ’re on the look-out for very different 
game, we are !’ 

But alas for human perspicacity! Before the 
officer employed by the Colonial Office—or, more 
correctly, since his services were never charged to 

nation in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
ttle bill, by some one high in the. Colonial Office 
—had left the counting-house, after ting 


accep 
ng |some modest spirituous refreshment, the cab that 


conveyed Richard Peters, ordi seaman, had 
the alle lighted, paid and diadhenged his cabenen, 
the sai i id and di is cabman. 
and, on foot, saske hie way down that hospitable 
street, where every second window displayed its 
fly-blown card of lodgings, lodgings, always 


8. 
Slowly the man walked, ing his and 
bundle, looking sharpl 
the narrow doorway of a house where the brass 
bell-pujls studded the door-post like studs in an 


ornamental casket, there eme into sight a 


XUM 


| 
| | 
7 and—and to ask ust a question or two. 
sentence was not worked out, or nearly worked out. 
As a general rule, it was left to the Australian 
olice to deal with such persons at the port of I 
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houses—a beautiful face, worn and tired, but 
young, dark, fierce, handsome—the face of a 
dark-haired, bright-eyed, oval-faced young woman, 
with a passionate, wild, tender look in the eyes 
that we do not often see in the eyes of women of 
our own race. She was pale, but her colour rose, 
sudden and crimsony, as she saw the sailor. 

‘ All right, Loys ?’ asked the man ga 

‘All right, dear Jem ; we live here.’ it was 
the answer. She drew him in, greeting him as 
none but women can do—clinging to him, rye 
up in his face ; and her eyes were proud, and fon 
and eager all at once. The eyes of a loving 
woman are wonderfully eloquent. Hers told tales. 
There had been trouble, Fans pain, but it was 
over now. Surely, yes—surely the _ that had 
been acted so painfully all through the weary 
voyage was over now. It had been a dull sad 
dream of widowhood, but it was over now. 


CHAPTER XIV.—STILL WATER. 


Life, which, in some scenes, may be likened to a 
torrent’s rush and roar, and in others to a stagnant 
pool, festering in unwholesome isolation, seemed, 
St P Abbey and at to 

ow on y and peacefully enough, like a river, 
deep and quiet. But even in that calm and = 
there were perhaps forces silently at work below 
the surface, that were certain, in time, to mar the 
serene composure of the indwellers of these two 
country mansions. But for the present, all went 
smoothly on. 

Very pleasant was the sea-coast during that 
period, at which the long English spring given 
way to the short, joyous English summer. The 
breeze that sprang breshly up at every turn of the 
ebb-tide, was doubly grateful to the senses now 
that the ‘heated term,’ as the Americans, with 
expressive ugliness of diction, choose to name the 


dog-days, set in with unaccustomed sultriness. 
The corn muees on the upland ri ; and the red 
gold of the barley, and the pale gold of the wheat, 


speckled with scarlet poppies and blue corn-flowers 
—welcome bits of bright colour, that even the 
sternest of utilitarians could hardly have had the 
heart to wish away—and the silver ears of the 
feathery oats, swayed merrily in the south wind. 
The woods were rich in their glory of gold-green 
leaves, and the hops in the valley threw out their 
tendrils like a verdant web, and twined their 
heavy clusters around the tall ash-poles. A good 
harvest was looked for, and not by agriculturists 
only. The Shellton-on-Sea tradesmen and lodging- 
house keepers, though they grumbled, of course, 
were doing well in their degree. The watering- 
lace was surprisingly full, considering that the 
mdon season, far spent, but not quite over as yet, 
still kept the bulk of the polite world in town. 
Ruth Morgan was still a visitor at St Pagans, 
and so indeed was the actual owner of the house, 
who obstinately refused to be considered in any 
other light than as a guest. Every few days 
brought about the announcement of a new 
plan of Lord Ulswater’s for the disposal of the 
rest of the summer. He would to Norway; 
several of his friends had plagued him to go to 
Norway as one of their party, and murder on 
the ton. Harcourt Leslie, and the young 
uis of Glencreel, and Mr Rods, Q.C., who was 
then anticipating the Solicito: eralship, and 
who, being as mighty at sport at whist as with 


his legal wig on, was hand-in-glove with a seore of 
had written to to join 
them. xington was going to spend the shining 
hours on board his acht, oie tie t of a 
little active scrambling among the High Alps, 
Chirper was going to 
Eleusinians to I[celand—and each and all desired 
Lord Ulswater’s company. The owner of St 
Pagans alternately expressed a semi-serious deci- 
sion in favour of all these projects. 

Ruth Morgan, however, notieed with a 
sinking of the heart, that although Lord Ulswater 
was so continually talking of his departure for such 
incongruous places as Radjkivik and Grand Cairo, 
he not only stayed where he was, but spent a great 
portion of his time at Shellton Manor. She was 
quick to take alarm where her brother's interests 
were concerned, and her original dislike to John, 
Baron Ulswater, had never been conquered, even 
by his delicate kindness towards herself. She 

i that he was very kind, gentle, and con- 
siderate, and that all she saw and heard should 
have tended to obliterate any latent prejudice 
against him. But the prejudice was perverse, and 
held its ground dogged ; and presently her 
woman’s wit suggested to her that it would be as 
well for William Morgan if he were not away, at 
least unless Lord Ulswater were away too. 

This poor girl’s devoted love for her only brother 
caused her more pain than pleasure, after the 
fashion of such attachments; but she was quite 
unselfish, and if she suffered from the neglect of 
the object of all this fondness, she never resented 
it. She even shrank from accusing William, at 
the bar of her own heart, of having neglected her. 
True, he had ridden or driven over to the abbey 
more rarely than might have been expected of him, 
so that Lady Harriet, who was rigid in her old- 
world standard of duty, had reproached him to his 
face with forgetting his sister. True, also, he had 
started on an expedition of undefined duration 
without so much as bidding her good-bye, save by a 
careless note written as he through London. 
But there are some women who do not expect the 
men they love to be very good or very fond, who 
are willing to furnish more than their fair share 
of affection or passion in a partnership for life, and 
who do all they can to persuade themselves that 
the clay feet of their idols are of fine gold. 

Ruth, then, felt herself somewhat in the position 


of a — bound to guard the golden — of the 


— of fact, been made over to her, even tacitly. 


feared that the affections of Flora Hastings might 
be stolen away from him ; least of all could he 
have induced himself to confide in Ruth on such a 
— ; for the embryo M.P. for Oakshire had some 
alf-formed notion that his sickly sister was dis- 
eae * his engagement; that she had some 
fanciful objection to his marrying at on the 
und of his being her only living scletive auth af 
er own helplessness, and what seemed to him her 
extravagant sentimentalism on his account. But 
therein the Fortunatus of Cramlingham was mis- 
taken, and did his sister a wrong. 
Ruth, indeed, had been pained by the news of 
his betrothal to Miss Hastings, not because the 
bride was ineligible, but because this match, or any 


t, and some other - 
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match, a te her imagination as a severance 
of such slender tie of fraternal intercourse as still 
existed between her brother and herself. His wife, 
for anything she knew, might not be her friend. 
High-born damsels, who marry wealthy plebeians, 
do not always feel a lively sympathy for the kith 
and kin of their parvenu consorts, But Ruth was 
not selfish. She could not help the first sting of 
what she regarded as a sorrow from making itself 
felt, but she resolutely applied herself to see the 
affair from the point of view from which her 
brother would have her see it, and she succeeded. 
She had quite reconciled herself to the match, if 
only William should find his happiness in it ; and 
that he would find his happiness in ing a 
girl so good, and gifted, and beautiful as Ruth 
acknowledged Miss Hastings to be, she was easily 


_persuaded. 


With a woman, consent means assistance. The 
cold, negative laissez faire that satisfies our ideas of 
friendship or duty, has no place in the ethics of the 
impulsive sex. Ruth was no sooner assured that 
her brother’s main hopes in life were bound up 
with the fidelity of Flora Hastings, than she 
to consider herself in some measure responsible for 
the fruition of her brother's hopes. He was 
affianced, and he did not marry. It was not wholly 
his fault. It was not absolutely the fault of Miss 
Hastings, although she certainly had her share of 
that apparently capricious repugnance to fix a day 
for the marriage, which most girls who do not love, 
and some girls who do love, exhibit. 

But a man of William Morgan’s enormous wealth 
cannot do as he pleases. His great means accumu- 
late around him certain long-remembered stewards, 
agents, men of business, hangers-on, paid and 
unpaid, each of whom claimed to have a voice in 
the transaction of their patron’s affairs. Has no 
one ever noticed how a king, for instance, is ham- 

red by his counsellors, sages, and led-captains ? 

k into history! How rare are the occasions 
when a monarch could do as he would, could give 
back a forfeited estate, pardon a criminal, chop off 
a head, crush a parliament. In vain the prince 
would act with princely self-will. There are 
always loyal and venerable persons of both sexes to 
clasp the royal knees, to weep, and pray, and cling, 
and gene ote in His Majesty’s path until 
His Siaiesty, tired, gives in to the power of per- 
tinacious and well-meaning boredom. 

So it was with William Morgan. The very 
magnitude of his fortune rendered it proper for 
every banker, land-agent, solicitor, or old friend of 
his father’s, to interpose barriers of time, talk, 
and conveyancing between the young lord of lands 
and funds and his very innocent desire to be 
early and well married. All kinds of — felt 
it their duty to protest this, that, and the other. 
He was ready to make a settlements 
on Flora Hastings. The Middle Temple, by its 
barristers ; Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, by its attor- 
neys, pleaded against the ultra magnificence of 
these pecuniary arrangements. There were such 
and such contingencies, probable and unlikely, 
which the lawyers insiated on pressing upon the 
notice of their reluctant client. It was their duty 
to mention one point, to urge another, to point out 
difficulties everywhere. The lawyers employed on 
the Hastings’ side took up the bone of contention 
with lawyer-like enthusiasm. Time and money 


were consumed in their correspondence, cautious, 
and backed by the opinion of counsel. 


The money was of no account, but the time. 

Time, sometimes, is more than money. William 
Morgan could have signed a cheque for a very 
great sum, but he had no more power over time 
than poorer men—less, perhaps, than some of 
them. And, indeed, it would have taken a strong, 
brutal despot—Napoleon I., Henry VIII.—to have 
made short work with the excuses and protests of 
the very humble and obedient servants who came 
between their master and his heart’s desire. 

So there was Fortunatus Morgan at Bridchester, 
in Oakshire, while his promised bride was still at 
Shellton Manor, and John, Lord Ulswater, was as 
a wolf prowling around the sheepfold. If a wolf, 
Ruth confessed to herself that he was an amiable 
and decorous wolf. He paid no ostensible court to 
the girl who was to be the wife ef his—not friend, 
possibly, but friendly acquaintance. He was ve 
much at Shellton. Nothing was more nat 
There were attractive ladies, men of the world, 
political gossip, and one of Thurston’s best billiard- 
tables, at Shellton. St Pagans was a little sad 
and slow in its grand dulness ; it was not to be 
wondered at that its owner should. seek amuse- 
ment elsewhere. The Right Honourable Robert 
and Mrs Hastings saw nothing amiss in their 
neighbour’s friendliness, nothing to dread in the 
frequent intercourse between their daughter and 
that neighbour. 

There were plenty of get at Shellton Manor : 
innocent country young ladies ; young gentlemen, 
by no means innocent, from Mayfair; married 
couples of good blood and breeding ; and all these 
were ready to catch the first signs of the mischief 
to come. Even the honest, rosy-cheeked girls 
from distant counties had a fine natural scent for 
a flirtation. Love and love-making had occupied 
their brains and their tongues before they passed 
from the nursery to the school-room. They were 
as ready to babble of the evident understanding 
between Miss Hastings and the noble proprietor of 
St Pagans, as ever was a newly-entered fox-hound 
to give tongue along the hedgerow where Reynard 


passed. 
two things, one was certain—either Lord 
Ulswater had t tact, or there was really nothing 


between Miss tings and him. It was obvious 
to the dullest observer—to the servants, for 
instance—and John Carnac had never been slow, 
as some gentlemen are, to acknowledge that a foot- 
man has eyes, and that even the discreetest of 
butlers can see—that my Lord spoke less often to 
Miss Hastings than to any lady there. It would 
have been more reasonable to tax him with a 
passion for Miss Warburton than for the daughter 
of the house. He was always oe and 
chaffing’—so indignant Captain Crashaw, who was 
excessively inclined to pay attention to that florid 
young lady and her twenty-eight thousand pounds, 
averred—with Dora Warburton. The few quiet 
sentences: spoken in the ear of Flora Hastings, as 
opportunity served, passed for — 
ut Ruth Morgan, vigilant for her brother’s 
sake, was uneasy at her self-assigned post as 
sentinel. 
‘Mine will be, she murmured to herself, ‘ but 
a short, short time here on earth; but I would 
wish to see him happy before I go from him. His 
happiness depends on this girl. She may be true. 
I think she is good. But, ah me! does she love 
him? Does she know what love is?’ 
Poor little casuist, putting questions to her own 
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fond heart and bewildered brain, as the moonlight 
fell, solemn and silvery, upon the gray stones of 
St Pagans. Perhaps the inexorable logic of facts 
had answered her already. Perhaps Flora Hastings 
was beginning to learn, slowly and timidly, after 
the experience of two London seasons, ‘what love 
was. 


THE PYX, AND HOW THEY TRY IT. 


Wuat is this said pyx, the ‘trial’ of which comes 
on every few years, and does not seem to be followed 
by any verdict. Is the pyx a man, or a woman, or 
a young person, who has done something wrong? 
There has been a trial of the pyx in 1866, the first 
for several years; and decent, reasonable people 
ought at anyrate to know what it is all about. 

The word pyx, of Greek origin, means a box ; 
but technically in England it means a box con- 
taining coins set apart for examination and 
assay. Ever since the time of Henry II, seven 
hundred years ago, this examination has been 
conducted periodically amongst us. The object 
was to ascertain and insure the standard purity of 
the coin ; the trial was held after every act of coin- 
age, and the king used formerly to be present at it ; 
but in later times the trials have occurred at rarer 
intervals, fixed at the discretion of the Privy 
Council. Various trial-plates of gold and silver 
have been prepared, to determine the exact standard 
which should be called ‘ sterling’ gold and silver ; 
these plates are carefully preserved in a certain 
chamber in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
and are ed as the standards to which all new 
coin should conform. The pyx or box containing 
these pieces is under the charge of officers of the 
Exchequer, first called chamberlains, then auditors, 
and then comptrollers; and it is only by special 
order from the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
pyx and its contents are ever — forth from 
their place of safety. There were formerly many 
temptations to a debasement of the coinage ; and it 
was as a check to these that the periodical assays 
were instituted. The matter gradually assumed 
the form of a contract between the king and the 
Master of the Mint; the latter undertook to make 
coin, with the metals intrusted to him, of the 
proper denomination, weight, and quality ; and 
the trial of the pyx was adopted as a mode of 
ascertaining that the terms of the contract had been 
duly fulfilled. The Master of the Mint keeps in 
his possession about forty trial-plates or standard 
pieces, dated from 1477 to the present time, and 
representing the kind of alloyed metal which was 
standard or ‘sterling’ gold and silver at different 
times. For the last two centuries, the gold standard 
has never varied ; while the silver standard has 
remained unaltered for three centuries. The small 
quantity of silver and copper used as an alloy for 
oo is so adjusted that 467§ sovereigns are 
coined out of one pound Troy of dental oth 3 
and the quantity of copper used as an alloy for 
pure silver is such that sixty-six shillings are coined 
out of one pound Troy of standard silver. The word 
‘standard’ sounds so grand, that we are apt to take 
sterling gold and silver as being the emblems of 
absolute purity ; but it is not so, ‘fine’ gold being 
purer than ‘ standard.’ 

The present trial-pieces, relied upon to test the 
gd of sterling coin, were e and certified 

y the Goldsmiths’ erage A about forty years 
ago, to be real standard ; gold having one 


ae of alloy in twelve of standard, and the silver 
ving three of alloy in forty of standard. Many 
copies of each (gold and siiver) were made, to be 
kept by the Mint, the king’s Assay-master, the 
Exchequer, the Goldsmiths’ Company, the East 
India Company, and the provincial assay-offices. 
The one trial-piece of gold, and one of silver, 
intrusted to the Exchequer, are those which are to 
be produced when a trial of the pyx is to take 
place ; they used to be kept in a mahogany box 
called the pyx-box ; but a new iron pyx-box was 
made for them by Messrs Chubb in 1862. The 
keys of this box are kept by the Comptroller-general 
of the Exchequer ; the box itself is placed in an old 
chest, the key of which is kept by the chief-clerk 
of the Exchequer, and the chest is placed in the 
one of the ancient treasuries of the 

chequer in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey 
—supposed to have been a chapel so far back as the 
days of Edward the Confessor, more than eight 
hundred years ago. There are double doors to thi 
ancient chamber, each having three large locks and 
as many keys; and there is also a strong iron bar 
and ock on the outer door. The keys of the 
outer door are kept by the Assistant-secretary to 
the Treasury, and those of the inner door by the 
Comptroller-general of the Exchequer, insomuch 
that neither of those functionaries can open the 
chamber without the consent of the other. Such 
is the extraordinarily careful way in which these 
two pieces of standard gold and silver are kept ; 
boxes and chests and chambers to contain so small 
hraseology used by th 

me of the e experts 

seems to denote! that ro is the box; while 
other phrases speak of the pyx as the coins put 
into the box, or as box and coins together ; but be 
this as it may, when there is a ‘trial of the pyx, 
it always means an examination and testing of a 
great number of coins, with the two trial-pieces as 
standards of reference. There have been eighteen 
such trials in the last fifty years; sometimes in 
two consecutive years, at other times in four or 
five, and in one case seven years apart. The last 
was in 1866. 

There is a difference between the Exchequer 

x-box, just described, and the Mint Pap wn 
There are two of these latter, under the charge 
of :the Master of the Mint, one for = coin, 
and one for silver; each has three locks, the 
keys of which are kept respectively by the Master, 
the Deputy-master, and the Queen’s y-master. 
These boxes become gradually filled or partially 
filled with coin. From time to time, as the neces- 
sities of trade demand, new coinages take place— 
sometimes sovereigns and half-sovereigns, some- 
times florins and smaller kinds of silver (no crowns 
or half-crowns have been made for many years). 
Every distinct melting or coinage is technically 
called a journey (from an old word that 
denoted a day’s work) ; or rather the entire coining 
at one time is made up into journeys, each of one 
hundred and eighty ounces, or fifteen pounds of 
standard gold ; or seven hundred and twenty ounces, 
or sixty pounds of standard silver, as the case may 
be. ech jon is coined into one description of 
coin only, not of several denominations. At the 
close of each day of operations at the Mint, one 
coin is taken from each journey ; these coins are 
wrapped up into a paral, and the parcel put into 
one of the two pyx-boxes, gold or silver, acco: 
to the coinage. All the three locks are 
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and the keys kept by the three officials above 
named. One other coin from each journey is at the 
same time set aside, to be tested and examined by 
the Queen’s Assay-master before the issue of that 
e public. And so matters go on 


5 
4 


to the Privy Coun- 


to the Treasury ; the 
cil; the Privy Council to Chancellor of the 
equer ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 


Lord Chancellor to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company. <A day is appointed ; and 
on that day several officials attend at the office of 


the ee of the Exchequer, in Old 
Palace Yard. ese officials comprise represent- 
atives of the Privy Council, the Chancery, the 
Exchequer, the Mint, and the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
The members of the Goldsmiths’ Company form a 
jury, and are sworn in to make a true and honest 
assay of the coins. They all assemble at nine in 
the morning, in order to through the work in 
one day—a necessary condition to the validity of 
the trial. The pyx-chamber in the abbey cloisters 
is ed in presence of officers of the Treasury and 
Exchequer, and the precious box of trial-pieces 
taken out ; while at the same time the Comptroller 
of the Exchequer brings forward certain imperial 
standard weights which are required in the opera- 
tions. A small portion or piece of each trial-plate 
is cut off, and the remainder put away again in the 

x-chamber. When the Chancellor has 
oon the jury of goldsmiths, the ions of 
Exchequer trial-pieces are delivered to the foreman. 
Some only of the officials are present during the 
actual assaying, which is an operation taking up a 
considerable time. From all the coins contained 
in the Mint gold pyx, a certain number are taken, 
indiscriminately, of each denomination, and melted 
down into an ingot of gold; from all those con- 
tained in the silver pyx, a certain number are taken 
of each denomination, and melted down into an 
ingot of silver ; and these two ingots are subjected 
to a rigorous process of assay or analysis. The 
— is, to ascertain whether the pure metal is 

y alloyed with so much baser metal as to con- 


stitute ‘standard’ quality ; and if this standard is 


allowed twelve grains in one of gold 
coin, for deviations of weight, which are absolutely 
unavoidable in such delicate work ; this is called 
his ‘remedy ;’ and if he does not exceed the remedy, 
he is considered to have fulfilled the terms of his 
contract. For silver coin, the ‘remedy’ or margin 
of error is fixed at one pennyweight per pound 


These by the jury of goldsmiths 

y the jury o -were 
formerly pr the Exchequer Office, where a 
room for the purpose was fitted up with furnaces, 
crucibles, measures, and tests; but in 1842, when 


the Exchequer Office was removed to other 
premises, which did not afford facilities for tical 
assay, a of plan was adopted. the 

Chane has made his charge to the jury, 


t 


number of coins melted down to form the gold 
ingot was two hundred and twenty-four sovereigns 
and thirty-nine half-sovereigns ; and those to form 
the silver ingot, forty-two florins, sixty —- 
thirty sixpences, and thirty-five coins of y 
money. 

A si trial it is, certainly ; for the Master 
of the Mint (at present the accomplished chemist, 
Professor Graham) is virtually tried by a jury of 
goldsmiths, to find whether he has dealt honestly 
and justly with our liege lady the Queen. The 
Lord Chancellor requires them to send in their 
verdict ; and they do so. The verdict at the late 
trial was to the effect that, ‘in tale, weight, and 
fineness,’ the coins in the two pyx-boxes were all 
right and . Mr Garrard was foreman of the 
jury ; and to those who know anything of the 
celebrities in this trade, the name carries its own 
recommendation. As to the process itself, it is too 
elaborately technical to be interesting to average 
readers ; but we may describe its general nature in 


a few sentences. The Mint officers, as before said, - 


have already weighed one pound Troy from each 
bag or journey of gold, and have already placed 
one coin from this pound in the pyx-box; the 
box thus contains one coin out of every fifteen 
Troy pounds coined. The jury of goldsmiths cause 
the pyx-box to be ed in their presence, by the 
three keys in y of the three Mint officers ; 
the packets of gold specimens are opened, and the 
contents counted and compared with the particulars 
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= in = two ingots, it is considered to apply 
to the whole contents of the pyx-boxes ; moreover, 
if it applies to the pyx-boxes, it is safely considered 
to apply to the whole of the coinages issued since 
y alter day, or as olten as comming 18 im pro-| the last trial of the pyx, seeing that the selection 
gress, the pyx-boxes receiving specimens of all the | of specimens is always impartially made. The | 
coins produced at the Mint. portions of trial-pieces or er belonging to 
Then ensues the Mint pyx trial, distinct from | the Exchequer are assayed at the same time, and . 
the Exchequer or grand pyx trial presently to be | in the same way, to see that the standard itself is 
described. When specimens of about a hundred | of standard quality. The Master of the Mint is 
journeys are in the pyx, pieces from each (say 
of a counted h to make 
to see that they = te by tale 
The Deputy-master then takes from 
junds pieces, which he 
oe of accuracy, noting any 
the p or standard weight ; an 
laid adie, one for the Mint trial, 
Exchequer trial. There are thi 
hundred bags, a hundred pieces to 
assay-room at the Mint, and a 
placed in the pyx-box. These lat | 
paper, amped with three seals, 
contents dates, and placed in 
there to remain until 4 
golden companions are ready for the official 
routine. che rewire OWn Mall, hear 
Well, then, let us suppose the two Mint-boxes so | Martin’s le Grand, where they conduct the assay 
full that a trial of the pyx is deemed necessary. | just described. An officer of the Exchequer takes 
The officials set to work in regular circumlocution- | standard weights to Goldsmiths’ Hall, for the jury 
7 1 to use in the exquisite weighing to which the coins 
and their metals are he 
remains throughout the process, for standard 
weights are too precious to be let out of his sight ; 
e Comptroller-general of the Exchequer; the | and he takes them back with’him tothe Exchequer 
Treasury to the Lord Chancellor and to the Queen’s | Office. The largest of these Exchequer bullion stan- 
dard weights is five hundred ounces, from which 
maximum they descend by decimal ae to 
the woniediel small weight of one-thousandth of 
| an ounce. At the trial in 1866, the actual 
‘ 
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docketed on the outside. One coin is taken im-| can hardly be desi as an ‘idle ceremony’ or 
partially from each packet, and all these are again| an ‘empty show.’ Neverth Mr Chisholm 
counted and weighed, to ascertain whether the | recommends certain changes to made. He 


Master of the Mint is within his ‘remedy.’ Then 


trial-plates. Then begins the 
ailver, pure lead, nitric acid, and the gold pieces 


are so treated by melting, o , anneal- 
lage ye that the exact ratio of 
oy in the gold coin is ascertained ; the exact 


ratio in the trial-plates is also ascertained ; and if 
these ratios agree, the Master of the Mint has done 
his duty ‘in a workmanlike manner,’ as testified 
in the verdict delivered — jury of a 
to the Lord Chancellor. e testing of the silver 
coins is conducted nearly in the same way. 


was in the pyx-box one representative of each bag, 
lly very valuable in its 


Thus it arose that, when the ‘trial of the pyx’ in 
1866 took place, the boxes containing the accumu- 
lated specimens of 1861-2-3-4-5 were enriched 
with 45,482 sovereigns, 4384 half-sovereigns, 2936 
florins, 3367 shilli 1006 sixpences, and 605 
‘Maundy moneys’ (fourpenny, threepenny, two- 
penny, and penny silver coins). The whole were 
we L.48,150, and were the specimen repre- 
sentatives of a total coinage in five years of 
thirty-five millions sterling. As the contents of 
the pyx-boxes bear but a small ratio to the 
whole value coined, so do the coins actually 
melted down by the jury of goldsmiths bear but 
a small ratio to the number in the pyx-boxes. 
It appears that not only do the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany perform this duty without charge, but that 
they wind up the proceedings of the day with a 
banquet in their splendid Hall, given to all who 
have been concerned in the ‘trial :’ if the Lord 
Chancellor pat this invitation, the verdict of 
the jury is handed to him at the Hall before the 
ronomic proceedings commence. 
ot has bene said occasionally in the House of 
Commons, that the trial of the pyx has degenerated 
into a ‘useless ceremony, t Chisholm, chief- 
clerk of the Exchequer, was directed to examine 
into and report - 
after fair inquiry, it is not a useless ceremony. 
* The practical use of the trial of the pyx is— 
that assurance should be thereby afforded to 
the —_ of the justness of the coins issued from 
the Mint, through an examination by a jury of 
independent members of the Goldsmiths’ Company 
acting under the authority of the highest judici 
authority under the crown ; and secondly, that the 
Master of the Mint, who is bound in the amount of 
eer | thousand pounds duly to execute his duties, 
should from time to time be disc from his 
liabilities’ Such a trial, with these results, and 
with the prescription of long-established usage, 


the subject. He reported,' 


adverts to an opinion expressed by the Mint Com- 
ion to the ‘the trial of 
pyx, for determining the ci in weight 
and of the issued the 
should take place at least once in every year—or 
oftener, when the coinage may be of such an 
amount as to render it expedient.’ This recom- 
mendation Mr Chisholm endorses. Another point 
goldsmi' 


eight. A third point 
that greater publicity should be given to the t trial 
of the pyx, to assure the nation generally of the 
justness of the coinage. A question is raised, how 
far is it necessary to collect so many specimen coins 


here | in the pyx-box, when so few of them are melted 


down for trial? ‘It appears wholly unnecessary to 
place so the pyx-box, and that it 
would be quite sufficient to take, indiscriminately, 
one coin out of the whole number coined during 
the day at the Mint, one denomination only being 
coined in a single day, and to place this si 
coin in the pyx-box. Such a course would have 
prevented the existing necessity for locking up 
gold coin in the pyx to the amount of forty-seven 
thousand six hun and -six pounds, accumu- 
lated in five years, and would have much lessened 
the practical difficulty and labour in dealing with 
and manipulating so a number of coins, and 
of such great weight.’ One other point is, that 
the trial-pieces should be transferred from the 
Exchequer to the Treasury, and should be removed 
to the strong chamber in which the imperial 
standards of weight and measure are now kept, 
seeing that one custody would suffice for all. 
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feelings of old days as much as possible behind 
but then 
but i 
home to their lodgi 
Islington, the humble little parlour was all they 
= for dining, drawing, and reception room. 
JHere—after the frugal breakfast, the cleaning-up, 
and seeing after the small dinner—the industrious 
wife <k place herself on an uncomfortable 
slip horse-hair chair, with her Lowther Arcade 
work-box and darn her 
worn hose, is trousers, and even 

a Sunday waistcoat. In this 
same parlour, she would sit with him night after 
night, losing much of her rest copying papers, and 
saving him the wi and expense of a clerk. 
And then some evening, after a few years’ union, 
did the rising man cautiously tell his wife of his 
increasing success in business ; adding, that should 
a certain speculation turn out well, they would be 
justified in leaving their present cram 
and taking a house in the larger and 


the coms are melted, and poured mto an ingot- | i 
mould. A few pieces are cut from this ingot i 
a sixpence, and passed rollers to the i 
"|| state of a thin ribbon of gold. Pleces are cut from 
these ribbons, and pieces also from the Exchequer } 
L h states the exact variation (if any) of the 4 
coins from the standard of weight ; but, in reference i 
ithin the prescribed "sy but without specify- i 
ing its amount exactly. It is recommended that ny 
any deviation should be as exactly specified in vt 
| 
In the five years 1861 to 1865 i usive, | hi. 
there were two hundred and sixty-three pyxes or | 
ae of —_ coin in the Mint pyx-box. i 
been number of daily coinings (mostly it 
sovereigns, very few each coining 
consisting rane. of -two hundred bags or ‘| 
journeys, of fifteen Troy pounds each. As there | 
received specimens from every day’s coinings. 
| 
WHEN the family of a self-made man begin to use 
their drawing-room, we may be sure that they j 
| consider themselves fairly launched in their new Wl 
if 
‘ 
| 
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street close by. I have said ‘cautiously, for he is 
a canny man; and although his Mary—or Polly, 
as he calls her—is a shrewd as well as a hard- 
working woman, he still fears the vanity of 
her sex might lead in the 
of prosperity, to expend more in the upholstery 
than Think wise. The speculation 
answers; the house is taken; the husband 
insisting on furnishing it himself—chiefly from 
sale-rooms—and now the ss a drawing- 
room! But to them, that drawing-room is a sacred 

lace, only to be ‘sat in’ on Sundays and birth- 
ion A frightful room it is! The ‘little humble 
parlour’ they had left was a far pleasanter sight 
than this barely-furnished, chilly-looking — 
ment, with its chairs, sofa, table, and hideous 
chiffonier, arranged with mathematical precision ; 
and its ugly adornments of bead-mats, cp ee 
and some very uninteresting books of Christian 
Theology and Selected Poetry. 

A few more years pass, and bring more chan 
The husband prospers in all he undertakes. 
Mary’s figure has grown very matronly, and her 
attire is of rich silk. The humble butter-cup 
which formerly ornamented their few fiddle- 

ttern silver articles, is replaced by a i- 

cent heraldic device, to which, somehow, they 
have discovered their right, as the descendants 
of a most ancient and distinguished family: 
three elephants rampant, on a shield ‘gules 
fretty or, and three castles, also rampant, on a 
shield sable, with two tigers for supporters! 
The motto of this splendid crest is a subject 
of great — to Mary and her husband: the 
latter, as he tells all his friends, having invented 
it himself. It is simple, but then it is in a forei 
tongue—Soyez tranquille! They have also left the 
house they once thought so grand, for a much 
grander one. Their girls are growing up, and it 
is they who have accomplished the difficult task 
of making their father and mother really live in 
their drawing-rooms. The parvenue’s drawing- 
room is now-a-days only to be distinguished from 
that of the lady of gentle birth and high station by 
the absence of anything like an ancient family 
relic—the mementoes of the families who have 
‘risen’ being always kept out of sight, either in an 
unused sitting or lumber room. ere are no old 
portraits, no exquisite miniature of some lovely 
ancestor in quaint old-fashioned costume. Other- 
wise, there are the same rare flowers, the same 
music and books, the same needle-work, the same 
thousand appliances of luxury and comfort, to be 
met with in the rooms of Mrs Beecher Triggs, as 
in the salons of the Lady Edith Plantagenet. 

The drawing-room of the young and risi 
actress has some idiosyncrasies which distingui 
it from that of others. One of these is the incon- 
sistency apparent in the various objects which 
furnish and embellish it. The muslin curtain has 
a large rent in it, shewing the folly of neglecti 
to put in the ‘stitch in time which saves nine. 
The carpet is dingy and faded ; but that skin on 
the floor is both costly and beautiful ; and one or 
two of the knickknacks and ornaments are of much 
beauty and value. That pretty French clock, with 
its elegant design, and old motto of Le Temps fait 
nae V?Amour—which, in some book or other, I 

ve seen cleverly into L’ Amour 
‘ait passer le Temps—is evidently a new acquisition. 
contain’ the bijouterie of 
an empress; and that charming in old 


white Dresden, once graced the boudoir of a fair 
but frail countess. The actress, too, rarely inhabits 
her drawing-room, save on a Sunday. Rehearsals, 
together with late rising, and the necessity for 
devoting much attention to dress, prevent her 
having much time for repose or recreation during 
the week ; but on Sunday, if the gay be bright 
and summer-like, she will even have her breakfast 
laid on the small table close to that open window 
and its flower-laden balcony : in this she shews her 
wisdom, as her dining-room, so called, is a dingy 
closet, principally adorned with faded green baize, 
and smelling exceedingly stuffy and unwholesome. 
One notices the almost entire absence of ordinary 
feminine occupation in this abode; one or two 
songs of a theatrical character are lying in a rather 
tattered condition on the showy but tuneless piano, 
and there is one solitary piece of broderie Anglaise 
laid ostentatiously on the centre table. This piece 
of work has been for years taken to rehearsal, and 
at the present rate of its progression will serve as 
——— for many years longer. Behind and 
under every second cushion is to be found hastily- 
hidden contraband articles, such as the end of a 
a billet-Camour, or a chemist’s bottle, 
labelled ‘ Mixture as before, the odour of which 
sometimes resembles brandy. 

Pursuing our researches, we may remark an 
astonishing number of photographs, but always of 
the same person—the actress herself, who is repre- 
sented in every dress she ever wore, and in ev 
character she ever acted. On a side-table are fresh 
packets of photos unopened—an evidence of the 
vanity and love of change which a life on the 
stage tends to encourage in the female mind. 
Snugly ensconced on the softest cushion, we are 
sure to find a pretty little dog, its long hair veiling 
its bright intelligent eyes. He is the constant 
companion of his fair mistress, and is as necessary 
to her, when she goes to the theatre, as the afore- 
said piece of embroidery; where, however, he 
always avoids the stage, wings, &c. and keeps to 
the green-room, having been once frightened by 
the sudden popping off of a pistol in a sensation 
scene, and a Eek from the gentleman who per- 
sonated the ferocious abductor of his fair owner. 
That piece of paper, the end of which is sticking 
out from under the cards in the card-tray, is a 
small bill for a pair of ents which I would 
rather die than name ; and there is an open note on 
the lady’s papier-mdché desk, conveying an invita- 


tion to a dinner at Richmond, the day fixed being 
Sunday. It runs thus: ' 

Dear Parry—Fips and I went down 
to the Star to order the spread. I will be wi 
you in F.’s trap at five. Harry. 


Let me introduce my reader to the drawing- 
room of Mrs M. of Diana Lodge, Notting Hill, as a 
type of its class. To know Mrs M. is to know her 

wing-room, and to see her drawing-room is to 
see Mrs M. Need I say that she is a lady of the 
strictest propriety, the most awful virtue. The 
heart of the dest Lovelace would fail him in the 
resence of that table rosewood loo-table, 
ighly polished and uncovered, which adorns the 
centre of the ai ent, and that neat netting-box 
with a dreadful stirrup hanging by its side. M. 
nets and tats, knits and weak 
accomplishments, which she looks upon wi 
Teerasthal gy woman who sings well, dances 
well, or paints well, she sets down as su i 
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a slave to admiration, and well on her way to 
perdition, if indeed she has not already reached 
the fatal goal. Her room is therefore, on principle, 
devoid of anything elegant or attractive, and its 
ap ce, like her own, may be truly termed for- 
bidding. Mrs M. was born and bred in a remote 
country-town, and reached a mature age unwooed ; 
and how Mr M. managed to get over that peculiar 
look of stand-offishness and rigidity, and make his 
declaration of attachment (I dare not use the word 
love, when speaking of Mrs M.), is a mystery to 
me to this very day. I sometimes think that the 
aspect of Mrs M.’s drawing-room would really be 
improved by a little disarray or untidiness. I long 
to see a thread or a bit of a broken toy on the spot- 
less, thoroughly swept carpet—my eye would feel 
a certain sense of relief, even were a chair some- 
what awry, or did a few specks of dust subdue the 
glare of that shining polish, in which one’s image 
is everywhere retflected—but as the M.s have no 
children of their own, and dislike seeing other 
ti I am afraid there is little chance of Mrs 

.s appearance or that of her drawing-room 
altering for the better. 

Here, I must not be supposed to have any pre- 
dilection in favour of the saloons of the indulgent 
mother, whose full quiver is a terror to the friends 
as well as enemies who speak with her within her 
gates. Your graceful entry, when paying a visit to 
the mistress of one of these untidy apartments, 
strewn with infantine appurtenances, is hastily 
changed into an awkward and painful tumble, 
caused by treading on a hard ball. You take a seat, 
but jump up more quickly than you sat down, the 
iron of a broken cart-wheel having entered—well, 
not your soul. Then some charming cherub makes 
a seat of your best hat, and another little darling 
asks you to wipe her nose. No ; pay as few visits 
here as you do at Mrs M.’s: the one may make your 
heart heavy within you, but the other injures both 
body and mind. 

Lastly—-for I am anxious to leave this abode—in 
divulging the fact that seeing Mrs M. stepping into 
her brougham the other day, I discovered that she 
wore prunella sandalled shoes, and pantaloons far 
over the ankle, edged with a neat crimped frill, I 
am sure the reader will be able to judge for her or 
him self, without further description on my part, 
the sort of bower which such a fayre ladye would 
be most likely to inhabit. 

Time will not allow me to enter into descrip- 
tions of other classes of ing-rooms. Those 
of the well-jointured, rather fast and handsome 
widow, who is apt to defy the world’s opinion 
in small things as well as great—of the bachelor 
just entering into manhood and the possession of a 
good property—or the sinking family who are living 
far beyond their means: these and many others 
must remain unnoticed. But I cannot end this 
paper without adding my small tribute of words to 
the drawing-room and its possessor, in which, and 
with whom, so much of the happiness of my early 
days is associated. To do this, 1 must leave the 
hum and roar of cities, and fly away to the prett 
secluded village of H., situated in one of our mid- 
land counties. ‘ Close to its pict ue old church 


is the rectory-house, and I can see, through a well- | gal 


remembered gap in the hedge, the windows of the 
room I ara in quest of. That drawing-room was 
furnished in comfortable though homely fashion, 
with no ‘preciseness or formality, but with the 
cleanliness} and order of a quiet spirit pervading 


all. One saw there no evidences of the freaks of 
fashion—no pandering to the present pampered 
taste for articles of useless luxury and extrava- 
gance ; but that the minds of its occupants were 
highly cultivated, and equal to the intellectual 
progression of the age in which they lived, was 
to be learned from the books, rare engravings, 
and other treasures of science and art abundantly 
strewn about the apartment. The rector’s easy- 
chair, the school and coll rizes of his boys, 
the wife’s well-filled work-basket, and her girl’s 
last water-colour drawing of the old church and 
its surroundings, are pictured vividly before me 
as I write, bringing to my mind many memories of 
the past, long obscured, and half forgotten. 

ears have passed since the days I last saw that 
room, and the living of H., with its dear old 
rectory-house, has long ago sed into other 
hands, strangers to me and my happy associations. 
The old hedge with its familiar gap is gone now, 
replaced by a correct park-fence. The new gates 
stand invitingly open, but I pass on, saying to 
myself : 

There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend ; 

And a new face at the door, my friend— 

A new face at the door. 


HOW WE GOT TO WINDWARD OF THE 
SLAVE-DEALERS. 


WE had been lying in Aden Harbour for months, 
almost ‘grounding on our beef-bones.” All hands 
were anxious to go out for a cruise, and have a 
good blow once more; for the sultriness of that 
land-locked harbour, with the huge peak of Jibbel 
Shum-shuin towering above it on the side of the 

ninsula, and with the arid desert on the other 

and—all access to which was expressly prohibited 
in ‘general orders,’ for the natives were a lawless 
set of savages, who cut the throat of every one 
with a white skin—so great, I say, was the sultri- 
ness of this God-forsaken harbour, and so depress- 
ing the ennui (if it can be allowed to men-of-war'’s 
men to suffer from so fashionable a malady) of 
doing nothing and seeing nothing, that when news 
came from a friendly native quarter that some 
in the act of shipping their living freight, a 

roportion of Bo just pow tne be 
interior, the intelligence was received with welcome 
by all on board the Honourable Company’s ship 
of war, Rajpoot. 

The Rajpoot was a small schooner, not much 
larger than an ordinary yacht, being about one 
hundred and fifty tons. She carried an armament 
of five guns, and a crew, all told, of fifty-three 
men and officers. How we all stowed away was a 
miracle in the way of packing ; yet, small as she 
was, I have weathered many a gale in that tight 
little craft. I have cruised about the Indian 
Ocean in her in all weathers, and have seen her 
hammering against a stiff nor-wester in the 
Persian Gulf for a fortnight; and all seamen who 
have sailed on that inland sea will bear me witness 
when I say that a nor’-wester in the Gulf is what 
the Yankees would call ‘a caution’ in the way of 


es, 

I was first-lieutenant of the Rajpoot, though only 
a youth of twenty; for in the defunct Indian 
navy, a service which was always short of officers, 
it was custo to give youngsters acting com- 
missions as lieutenants. I will not say anything 


1 
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of the captain, who, though a young man to 
command a ship-of-war, was as smart a seaman as 
ever trod a d 
my juniors in age, as well as in rank ; but pro- 
ceed to my tale, merely premising that Berberah, 
the place to which we were bound, is a port 
on the African coast, distant, with a fair wind, 
not more than about a couple of days’ sail from 
Aden. 

The day after receiving the above news, the 
order came from the senior naval officer to our 
captain, to make the best of his way to Berberah, 
and pick up what we could. ‘ Loose sail!’ 
was now the word, and away the rigging 
swarmed the ‘ Rajpoots;’ and the little schooner 
was soon under a cloud of canvas, and bowli 
along with a stiff to t breeze, at her eight 
knots an hour, for ‘ Afric’s arid shore’ Ere night 


little watch-tower and flagstaff hidden in the light 
fleecy clouds generally crowning the venerable 
summit of that precipitous mountain. We were 
not long out of sight of land, however, for early on 
the following morning the range of hills inland of 
the town of Ber became visible. The wind 
ing still fair, we ran round the ‘spit’ which 
the harbour from the sea, and renders it 
one of the chief ports on that coast ; and soon after 
sunset the little craft cast her anchor, and became 
the theme of converse and wonderment among the 
crowds of armed and half-naked Soomaulies, who 
lined the beach, and speculated on the mission 
that had brought us into their waters. The sails 
were quickly furled, and then the first cutter was 
called away by the boatswain’s mate; and within 
five minutes after our anchoring, the boat was 
pulling away for the shore. I went in charge, and 
our errand I will now explai 

Moored close to that part of the head of the 
ereek which adjoined the miserable clump of huts 
dignified by the term of town, were assembled 
about twenty Arab craft, called by the natives 

lahs. These vessels, we knew, were nothing 
more nor less than slavers, and we had been given 

ves, preparatory to taking their departure for 
Hoodeidel and Mocha, in the Red Sea. Berberah 
is, or rather was, at the time I write, the chief 
slave-mart on this part of the coast, north of 
Zanzibar, and did literally a ‘roaring’ business in 
human flesh. As our advent was doubtless un- 
— we hoped to ‘ puckerow’ some of these 

PRY wretches, when, besides the pecuniary 
gain of five ds head-money per slave, there 
was the relish of adventure, the spice of danger, 
and last, but not least in the eyes of honest 
Jack, who is a tender-hearted soul—the happiness 
of (though he called them 

i ) the clutch of cruel masters, and 
i procurers. 

We expected to see consternation eae on the 
countenances of the crews of the bug waiting 
for our inspection; but, on the con , they 
seemed to take the matter very coolly, and as we 

ed nearer to them, we observed the black 


fellows crowding the high and calmly criti- 
cising our performance. Was there treachery in 
this, or what did it mean? 


Of all the turbulent, reckless in the 
world, commend me to these same lies 


fell, we had lost sight of old Shum-shum, with its | smil 


race, and care for nothing but brute-force. Talk 
to them for ever, and they would but laugh at you; 
but speak to them through the muzzles of your 
and they will obey with curses, not loud, 

ut deep. So I have ever found them, and so 
Captains Burton and Speke testify of them. Not 
many hundreds of yards from this very spot 
had those brave gentlemen, but a month or 
two before, escaped from their cruel hands. On 
that terrible occasion, poor Stroyan of our service 
was murdered, and often have I heard the late 
Captain Speke talk of that narrow escape as 
one of the most exciting in his adventurous life. 
But we knew who we had to deal with, and 
had come fully armed to meet them. Presently 


ling | the cutter struck against that one of the buglahs 


moored at the end of the line. On hailing the 
vessel, the skipper appeared at the gangway, all 
iles, and invited me to come on and 
accept a cup of éoffee. Followed by the cox- 
swain, a brawny tar, who might have encountered 
the hug of a grisly bear on equal terms, with half- 
a-dozen of the others, ‘all good men and true; 
and armed with swords and pistols, we swarmed up 
the wall-like side, and climbing through the open 
ports and over the bulwarks, stood on the deck, 
and gazed around us. There were only a few of 
the native sailors lying about the deck, amusing 
themselves. Some were eating, some gambling 
but the majority sleeping, as your true oriental 
always will, whenever he can get a chance. I told 
the captain I wished to see the hold. Very 
sir, said this official in Hindustanee, with a 
cheerful smile, and led the way below. The hold 
was empty! There was nothing in it except the 
which, however, from their size and 
number, together with certain other signs, shewed 
us that the vessel was unmistakably a slave-ship. 
But the birds were flown, and we had been 
outwitted. They must have received intimation 
of our approach, and had managed to disembark 
their wretched cargo in time to prevent their 
capture. It was ae ee the quiet, complacent 
grin on the face of the native captain, that he 
enjoyed our discomfiture, though managed to 
hide all appearance of disappointment under a 
careless bearing. I left the vessel, and paid similar 
visits to some of the other buglahs, but, of course, 
with a like result. Of one thing I was satisfied, 
that the slaves had been shipped, though only to 
be disembarked again when the little Rajpoot hove 
in sight. I said nothing, however, pone Be 
discovery, but returning the obsequious ‘sa P 
of the chiefs by salutations equally polite, I og 
down into say best, ond, certainty wot in the 
of humours, pulled back to the ship. On reporting 
to the captain the unsuccessful result of my 
evening’s work, we were both unanimous in our 
inion that it would never do to be thwarted in 
is manner; we must meet these cunning rascals 
with their own weapons. In the first p we 
felt satisfied that the slaves who were ‘wanted’ 
were concealed among the multitude of temporary 
huts erected during the season of the great fair, 
which was now in full swing ; or else were remo 
to some place of hiding near at hand, so that 
immediately our backs were turned, they could be 
reshipped, either here or at some desert part of the 
coast B gary agreed upon as the rendezvous, 
yang find their way into the slave-marts of 


At length, we determined to adopt a rpse. We 
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allewed significant hints to be dropped to the 


natives who came alongside in their small canoes, 


ostensibly to sell fish or milk, and who, we knew, 
would carry back the intelligence to the merchants 
on shore, that we proposed cruising to the south- 
ward to intercept certain buglahs o— from 
Zanzibar. About noon on the following day, we 

ighed anchor, and stood out-of the creek under 
a pleasant breeze from the westward. Crowds 


witnessed our departure from the beach, no doubt | chase 


on the defeat of the 
hated and led Feringhees. As the short 
twilight gave place to the shades of night, the 
range of hills in the background faded into 
obscurity. Now, then, had come the time for 


action. 

The ship’s course was altered again for the 
town we had just left ; in nautical eyo 
we ‘hauled our wind,’ and stood back for the 
land. Under cover of the night, all this was of 
course unseen by our watchful friends the slave- 
mongers. The breeze had fallen light; and not 
craft with her huge mainsail and small ‘ mizzen’ 
set. Without any noise, we lowered a boat. The 
second -lieutenant pushed off for the buglah 
with instructions to board and take possession of 
her. The Rajpoot meanwhile drifted towards the 
coasting-vesse Soon a light exhibited for a 
moment low down her hull, and just above the 
surface of the calm sea, told us that she had been 
secured. The two vessels were steered for each 
other ; and about two o’clock in the morning (and 
not a bit too early, for faint streaks on the horizon 
warned us of the approach of the harbinger of 
day) we were alongside the stranger. No time was 
lost. All our sails were taken in and furled. I 
may here explain that the Rajpoot, though a 
schooner, was square-rigged forward, and fore-and- 
aft-rigged on her mainmast. To prevent the possi- 
bility of our mastheads being discerned above the 


sails of the coaster, we ‘housed’ our fore-top- | and 


gallant-mast and main-top-mast ; the top-gallant- 
yard also was sent down on deck, and the flying 
ib-boom ri in, and then the jpoot was 

hed on the seaward side of the bug Her 
Arab crew were in a state of the most abject 
terror, and nothing would convince them that we 
had not the fellest designs on their lives and the 
miserable cargo of rice and mats they carried. 
The buglah’s sails were kept set ; and a prize-crew 
being put in possession, she was steered up the 
coast. Owing to the currents, we had drifted to 
the southward of Berberah, and had t fears 
that our scheme would, after all, end in failure, for 
there was not sufficient wind even to keep the two 
vessels, thus lashed together, in the position abreast 
of the town in which we had ly placed our- 
selves before taking in sail. object was to 
capture the slavers after they had fairly left the 
harbour, and were standing up the coast to the 
northward ; but if the a id not freshen suffi- 


ciently to drive us along under the canvas carried | the 


ae Siamese twin, as we christened her, our 
would be detected, and of course frustrated. 
hands were terribly ee and notwith- 
standing a concerto of whistling from the tars to 
woo the wind to our sails, the fickle element refused 
to be charmed. 
It was now eight o'clock, and there was still a 
dead calm: unless a breeze sprung up before noon, 
it was evident that at the rate we were drifting to 


the southward, the hull of the man-of-war would 
be opened to the view of the people on shore ; and 
not only should we be again discomfited, but what 
was more humiliating, we should be the object of 
ridicule among the Soomaulie tribes on the coast. 

But favoured us. About 
ten o'clock, a gentle breeze sprung u uite 
sufficient to carry the twin-craft along, ‘This 
revived our hopes, and we made preparations for a 
as soon as the slavers ventured out of the 
harbour, now abreast of us. 

About two o’clock, we were made aware of the 
fact, that over the low land of the ‘ spit’ we —_ 
with the aid of good glasses, make out the 
mast-heads of the vessels moored at the head of the 
harbour. Now this little forest of masts broke 
up, and rising to the summits of the bare mast- 
heads we could distinguish the broad latteen- 
shaped mainsails as the crews hoisted them slowly 
up. 

Hurrah! the vermin were coming out of their 
holes. If we could only get them into the open, 
we had little fear but we could run some of 
them to earth. Anxiously we watched the squad- 
ron as they slowly crept out of their warren, and 
shewed their noses like “ hares when meditat- 
ing a run across a piece of open country—a spot 
their species, the scene of the short agonised race 
for life ere the cruel greyhounds overtook, and 
before their eyes, rent in pieces their old com- 
panions. It seemed as if the vessels were endowed 
with life, as, one by one, they gradually drew their 
bows clear of the furthermost point of the low spit, 
and not without misgivings, committed themselves 
to the hazards of a chase from the implacable foe 
which lay concealed within a mile of them, and 
like a hound straining at the leash, was counti 
the moments when the restraining hawser wo 
be ‘let slip” At le our time come ; and 
the sailors, who had lounging over the rail, 

longing for the time for action, sprang to their 
posts with enthusiasm ‘as the order was given: 

e Rajpoot was a dashing, rakish-looking craft, 
and was manned by as smart a set of seamen as 
was to be found in any British man-of-war afloat ; 
the men were worthy of their ship, and were 
trained to the perfection that discipline and con- 
tinuous drilling alone can effect. It took little 
more than five minutes to ‘fid’ the main-top and 
fore-top-gallant masts, and to ‘ sway aloft’ the 


that old tub 

And now began the excitement of a chase at 
sea. The sailors rubbed their hands, and danced 
with boisterous glee as the ‘old gal,’ as they affec- 
tionately called her, sent the spray flying over 


jling qualities. 
like, on the covey of frig whose com- 
manders seemed utterly bewildered 


their sails, as if to deprecate pursuit, and then 


| 

| 4 

| it 

i 

| 

44 

| 
1 

| 
gallant-yard. in two or three minutes more, the | 

| sails were all ‘let fall’ together, and ‘sheeted i 

| cast adrift, to the intense delight of the lascars of . 

| our late consort; and we ‘forged ahead’ just as if if 

orecastle in a briny shower, ¢t threw if 

ithe rays of the noontide sun. The wind had i] 

| freshened, and was just the one to bring out her if 

| 

pected ap nee, to judge by the way in which | 

| the handled their penuh. 5 Some lowered 

| 
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harbour ; some continued their course ; while others, 


, pushed boldly out to sea. One was reminded 
of the Lenehty exclamation of Coriolanus : 


Like an eagle in a dove-cot, I 
Fluttered your Volscians in Corioli. 


We made straight for the centre of the squadron, 
and fired a blank cartridge from one of our guns, 
as an order to them ‘to heave to.” It was dis- 
regarded. Sawve qui t was the watchword 
among them, although, had they been gifted with 
an ra Anes share of pluck, and shewn fight, they 
might have escaped, for the combined crews stood 
to ours in the ratio of at least five to one, and, 
moreover, they all carried guns; but each skipper 
thought only of his own venture, and so they 
turned and fled. It certainly shewed audacity on 
the part of the little schooner thus to dash in 
among such a force, for actually some of the 
buglahs were larger then she was ; but often sheer 
audacity wins the day in naval encounters, as 
Lord Cochrane proved when, carrying the entire 
broadside of his little vessel in his coat-pocket, he 
boarded and carried the Spanish frigate 

of fifty guns. 

Necessity obliged us to confine our attention to 
some of the runaways, for we could not hope to 
capture all. The captain soon made his choice: 
there was a greater probability of winning those 
coy fugitives who had pointed their prows seaward, 
for there no rocks and shoals could play the part of 
a stern duenna, and warn us off the fair charmers. 
We singled three vessels out of the ruck. Every 
sail that would ‘draw’ was set below and aloft, 
until the little vessel was almost hid beneath the 
flowing canvas, which bellied out high above our 
heads, and stretched along the lower studding-sail 
booms like the wings of some white bird of ocean. 
The invigorating breeze blew from off the land 
with health-giving power, and jokes were bandied 
and bets laid as to the amount of the ‘haul’ we 
should make. It would indeed be a piece of rare 
good-luck if we should succeed in ‘ ing’ all 
three, but it was quite on the cards. We were 

ining on the fugitive craft—of that there could 
ns oubt. One, two, three hours passed, and we 
quickly neared the sternmost of them. The boats 
were made ready for lowering, the crews standing 
round them, with arms girt round their waists, 
for sometimes these slave-dealers, maddened by 
the loss of their projected gains, prefer measurin 
swords with the hated Feringhees to tamely yiel 


ing uP to them their human cargo. 

e thirty-two-pounder pivot-gun was loaded, 
and the bulwarks lowered down ; at a signal, the 
gun was run out, the vessel ‘ yawed’ a little, and a 
round-shot was sent on its message. So true was 
the aim of the captain of the gun, that the shot 
went clean through the huge mainsail. It was a 
warning not to be denied; the slaver ‘rounded to,’ 
and lowering her mainyard, surrendered at discre- 
tion. To let fly the studding-sail-sheets, throw 
everything aback, and lower the cutter with her 
crew and our second-lieutenant, was the work of 
two minutes. The Rajpoot’s sails filled again, and 
we were off once more in pursuit. Well, to cut 
my yarn short, we brought the other two buglahs to 
their bearings after a smart chase, and before sun- 
set all three were ours, with prize-crews of ten men 
on board each. The native sailors were put in 
irons, to avoid a rescue, for they were to the prize- 
crews as three to one; and then we ‘took stock’ 


of our slaves—slaves no longer, but freemen the 
moment the ‘cross of red’ was unfurled above 
their heads. 

There were one hundred and seven slaves in all, 
men, women, and children, though chiefly comi 
under the two latter categories. In company wit! 
our — we steered our course for Aden ; and as 
the Rajpoot had to accommodate her rate of s 
to that of the buglahs, we were a week in making 
that port. One morning, to the no small astonish- 
ment of the merchantmen lying in the harbour, we 
sailed in, towing our three consorts. I know the 
officers of H.M.S. Thunderclap were highly amused 
as the saucy Rajpoot made her appearance dragging 
in triumph at her chariot-wheels the three prizes, 
each as large as herselfi—And so that was the way 
we got to windward of the slave-dealers. 


THE GREAT ENCHANTER 
Sleep makes us all pashas.— Bedouin Proverb. 
Stxep is the poor man’s warmest cloak ; 
His treasurer to dispense 
His lavish alms, and turn to gold 
His scanty pence. 


He heals the sick man in a dream, 
And sets the fettered free ; 

He calls the beggar from his den 
To golden luxury. 


He crowns the hounded exile-king, 
Reverses Fate’s decrees ; 

And bids the briefless Pleader rise 
Judge of the Common Pleas. 


Sleep joins the parted lovers’ hands ; 
Wreathes the starved poet’s brow ; 

And calls the hero still unknown 
From lonely village-plough. 


Sleep holds the resurrection keys, 
And from his shadowy plain, 

Down Memory’s long and cloudy vaults, 
The dead come back again. 


Sleep comes, like death, alike to all— 
Divine equality ! 

Blesses the monarch in his state, 
The slave upon the sea. 


Sleep brings our childhood back again— 
The only Golden Age ; 

Sleep ! O thou blessed alchemist, 
Thou holy Archimage. 
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